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the duties on foreign fabrics, the framers 
of the bill foresaw and meant that their 
importation should cease. This would of 
course diminish the revenue. And how 
think you, do they provide for the defi- 
clency? By ratsing the duties on articles 
of foreign growth, of which we are the 
consumers. “It is wonderful,” says the | 
sagacious Franklin, “how preposterously | 
the affairs of this world are managed.” 
Quanta parva sapientia, indeed! To. 
protect manufactures, our trade to the 
Indies is to be clogged and crippled, 
as if every species of industry, every out- 
let and inlet of commerce, which the | 
private interests of individuals suggests 
—that unerring instinct in a community 
—was not a means of wealth, and an 
access of power. Perhaps there is nota | 
question of more difficult solution, one 
Which requires a rarer combination of ge- | 
neral knowledge and minute practical de- | 
tail; one which should be more examined | 
in all its remote ramifications, than that of | 
an alteration in the tariff. ‘The commerce | 
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which afforded reasonable protection to 
every branch of industry, which had an eye 
to the fostering of agriculture, commerce, 


and manufactures, and dealt to them equally _ 


its benefits. Under its auspices the indus- 
try of the country has increased beyond all 
example. Itis still, at this moment, under 
every depression, increasing. Why then 
should we change it? The distresses which 
afflict the country, arise beyond all contro- 
versy, from the restoration of peace to the 
world, which is reducing our share of com- 
merce to its proper limits, and from the 
reaction of our paper system. The dis- 
tresses which afflict the manufacturers, and 
which they share in common with their fel- 
low citizens, are a consequence and a 
symptom of this general distress. It is a 
fever in our bones which no partial remedy 
can relieve. Why should we alter the 


tariff? To protect the cotton and woollen 
manufacturers? Are not these sufficiently 
protected? And will any man say that the 
mass of society should pay to an inconsi- 
derable number, a tax amounting to one- 
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third of the original cost of the article? 
Their proper and reasonable protection 
they have, and there are enough instances 
to prove that with economy and prudence 
they require no more. The manufacturers 
talk as ifall branches of manufactures were 
prostrate and neglected. But why do not 
these gentlemen look around them? Are 
the numerous and annually extending and 
increasing branches in ren metals, 
wood, iron, and even (with the exception 
of this temporary depression) paper and 
cotton and wool nothing? And are they 
not willing to take into consideration the 
distresses of the merchant? Why, I again 
ask, should we alter the tariffP Would it 
not be more prudent to wait till the waves 
have subsided after these great political 
changes? We may in altering it, inflict a 
deep and incurable wound in the already 
faltering commerce of our country—we 
may stop up long established channels of 
profitable exchange, we may inflict a still 
deeper wound on our own internal trade, 
of which after all, foreign commerce is the 
stimulus and the supporter. 

It will indicate a wavering and uncer- 
tain policy to alter the tariff; for it requires 
no great political discernment to foresee 
that the contemplated arrangement will 
render necessary, a resort to internal tax- 
ation. Let the party in power look to this. 
The experiment has already been tried, 
and the result is, that the people of this 
country will not willingly submit in a time 
of peace to be taxed. The government will 
be forced to recur to commerce for its re- 
venue, and to obtain its wants from this 
quarter must again reduce the tariff. The 
manufacturer can have no security in the 
stability of the new system, for it will ine- 
vitably be sacrificed in the first contest for 
popularity. He will only be deluded into 
expensive undertakings which he will pro- 
bably never realize. In the meanwhile, 
other nations will have supplanted us in 
those branches of commerce which the 
tariff will injure, and we shall have the 
miserable satisfaction of losing both the 
shadow and the substance. ¥ 








fiecord. 
Sixteenth Congress. 


FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 

April 26.—The engrossed bill to continue in 

force the act to protect the commerce of the 


United States, and to make further provision 
for punishing the crime of piracy, and the bill 
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THE NEW TARIFF—CONGRESS. 


from the House of Representatives in addition 
to the revolutionary pension act of 18th March 
1818, were severally read the third time and 
passed. 

‘April 28.—Mr. Roberts presented to the Se. 
nate the memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the city of Philadelphia, against an increase 
of the duties on imports. 

May 1.—The bill to regulate the duties on 
imports, and for other, purposes, was received 
from the House of Representatives, and twice 
read by general consent; and, after some con. 
versation as to the disposition of the bill, it was 
referred to the committee of commerce and ma- 
nufactures. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

April 27.—The House again resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole on the bill regulating 
the duties on imports. Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, 
delivered a speech of nearly three hours in 
length against the bill. Mr. Holmes, of Massa. 
chusetts, next delivered a speech of nearly two 
hours in length, also against the bill; when the 
committee rose and reported the bill to the 
House. Mr. Hardin moved to postpone the bil 
indefinitely; and the House adjourned. 

April 28.—Mr. Hardin rose and delivered, in 
a speech of nearly two hours in length, his sen- 
timents in opposition to the bill. Mr. M‘Lane, 
of Delaware, followed on the other side, and 
spoke two hours in support of the bill. Mr, 
Lowndes next rose and addressed the House 
about three hours in opposition to the bill. Mr. 
Baldwin spoke about half an hour in reply to 
Mr. Lowndes and others. Mr. Silsbee, of Mas. 
sachusetts, made a few remarks in reply to Mr. 
Baldwin; when Mr. Simkins moved that the 
bill and amendments be postponed until the 
first day of the next session; in favour of which 
motion Mr. Hardin withdrew his motion for in- 
definite postponement. Mr. Parker, of Virginia, 
then demanded the previous question, but the 
call was not sustained by a majority of the 
House. The question was then, about 6 o’clock, 
taken on the motion to postpone the bill until 
the first day of the next session, and was de- 
cided in the negative—79 to 92. The amend- 
ments agreed to in committee of the whole were 
then concurred in by the House. Mr. Edwards, 
of North Carolina, moved to réduce the duty on 
imported salt from 25 cents to 20 cents a bushel, 
which was decided in the affirmative, 93 to 71. 
Mr. Hill, of Massachusetts moved to amend the 
bill, by reducing the duty on imported mo- 
lasses from ten cents to five cents a gallon; on 
which motion the yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. Parker, perceiving that all the amendments 
which had been discussed and rejected in com- 
mittee of the whole would probably be again 
offered, and the time of the House occupied in 
the tedious process of deciding them again, by 
yeas and nays, moved again for the previous 
question. The call for the previous question 
was sustained by a vote of 86 to 62; and the 
previous question, “shall the main question be 
now put?” was stated accordingly, and was de- 
cided, by yeas and nays, in the affirmative, ayes 
92, noes 71. The question was then at length 
taken on ordering the bill to be engrossed and 
read a third time, and decided in the affirma- 
tive, yeas 90, nays 69, The House then (hav- 
ing rejected ten or twelve previous motions t@ 
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gdjourn, at various stages of the evening pro- 
ceedings,) adjourned between 7 and 8 o’clock, 
after a sitting of more than nine hours. 

April 29.—Mr. Williams, of North Carolina, 
after making some remarks on the new tariff, 
and the defalcation in the revenue that must be 
the necessary consequence, proposed the fol- 
lowing resolutions. 

Resolved, That the committee of ways and 
means be instructed to report a bill, repealing 
any law or laws, making appropriations for the 
increase of the navy of the United States. 

Resolved, That the committee of ways and 
means be instructed to report a bill calling home 
the squadron in the Mediterranean sea. 

Mr. Williams submitted, also, the following 
resolution to amend ihe rules, which lies on the 
table one day of course. 

Resolved, That an additional standing com- 
mittee be appointed, to be denominated ‘the 
committee on agriculture.” 

Mr. Floyd, of Virginia, after some similar ob- 
servations, submitted the following. 

Resolved, That the committee on military af- 
fairs be instructed to report a bill, reducing the 
army of the United States to six thousand men, 
to consist of a due proportion of infantry, artil- 
Jery and riflemen. 

The engrossed bill to alter the tariff was read 
the third time, and every attempt to amend or 
postpone it being defeated, finally passed, 91 to 
78, and was sept to the Senate. 

May 1.—The naval committee reported a bill 
to prevent American commanders from receiv- 
ing any presents from foreign potentates.— 
Same committee reported the inexpediency of 
altering the naval board, so as to make the se- 
cretary of the navy presiding officer, and to pro- 
vide for rotation in the office.—The bill to make 
duties on imports payable in cash was taken up, 
and after much debate, the first section was 
stricken out, 91 to 55. 

Counterfeit notes on the United States Bank, 
of the denomination of $500, are in circulation. 
We understand that four of them were taken in 
this city on Tuesday. The imitation is so per- 
fect, that it is almost impossible to detect the 
counterfeits without comparing them and the 
genuine notes together. 

These notes are good imitations; on exami- 
nation, it will be observed, that the paper is 
thicker and whiter, the water mark not so plain 
as in the genuine notes. The letter and figure 
engraving much bolder, particularly, the rays 
issuing from the United States arms. The sig- 





nature of Jona. Smith, cashier, is well executed; | 


that of W. Jones, president, is in a rounder 
letter. The notes which have been detected, 
are payable at Philadelphia, to J. Patterson or 
bearer, letters C. and D. 


The following gentlemen were on Monday 
elected by the select and common councils, to 
serve for one year as inspectors of the prison. 
Andrew Geyer, William Piersol, and ‘Thomas 
Bradford. 





The Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. 


At a meeting of the members of the institu- 











tion, on Wednesday evening, the 26th inst. in 
the hall of the Philosophical Society, agreeably 
to notice, the following gentlemen were elected 
officers and directors to serve until the first 
Wednesday of May, 1820. 

President.—The Right Rev. William White, 
D. D. 

Vice-Presidents.—Robert Patterson, Horace 
Binney, Roberts Vaux, Dr. N. Chapman. 

Secretary.—Henry J. Williams. 

Treasurer.—John Bacon. 

Directors.—W illiam Meredith, John Vaughan, 
Clement C. Biddle, Jacob Gratz, James N. Bar- 
ker, Thomas Cadwallader, William J. Duane, 
Samuel Archer, Paul Beck, Robert Walsh, jr. 
Alexander Henry, Rev. Philip F. Mayer, Dr. 
William Price, Callender Irvine, Reuben Haines, 
Dr. Franklin Bache, Samuel B. Morris, William 
W. Fisher, Benjamin Tilghman, Caleb Cresson, 
William M‘Iivaine, Joseph Gratz, Samuel Canby, 
jr. Samuel R. Wood. 


VACCINATION. 


The city clerk has politely favoured us with 
a view of the report of Dr. Joseph G. Nancrede, 
vaccine physician to the corporation. This in- 
teresting document exhibits an account of his 
official labours for the three past months. He 
has successfully vaccinated during that period, 
four hundred and eighty-five persons, but sixty- 
five failures having occurred, He has distributed 
vaccine virus to eighty-four individuals mostly 
practitioners of medicine, and thus has supplied 
not only the city and state, but remote parts of 
the union, with the invaluable substitute for small 

ox. The existing provision for gratuitous vac- 
cination in Philadelphia, aided as itis by a simi- 
lar judicious regulation in Southwark, and as we 
hope it soon will be by the respectable corpo- 
rations of the Northern Liberties, Penn Town- 
ship and Kensington, promises to protect this 
large community from that loathsome malady, 
small pox. [ Vat. Gaz. 

— 
New York. 
The pilot boat Clinton, captain Sawyer, re- 


turned on Wednesday from a cruise off the - 


Hook—saw several whales, but did not succeed 
in taking any, owing to the want of proper im- 
plements. Having’ refitted, and supplied her- 
self with the necessary equipments, and a crew 
of several whalemen, the Clinton started again 
yesterday afternoon, with every prospect of suc- 
cess. 
May 2. 

The pilot boat Clinton arrived last night from 
her second whaling cruise off the Hook. Saw 
from 25 to 30 whales, and on Saturday after- 
noon, 20 minutes past 5, when on the bar, struck 
a large one, which was supposed would yield 
100 barrels of oil: after being towed by him a 
distance of 40 miles, they were, in consequence 
of its blowing fresh, with.a heavy sea, and being 
night, obliged to cut from him, leaving 2 irons 
in him, 18 fathoms of line, with a drag attached. 
Next morning all the whales had disappeared, 
and none have since been seen. 





Inquiries having been reneatedly made of us 
respecting the authenticity of the reports in 
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circulation, of an interruption of the intercourse 
between our government and the Spanish, en- 
voy extraordinary, we think it proper to say we 
have heard nothing confirmatory of these re- 
ports ; and that, from all we can learn, they are, 
to say the least of them, premature. 

Several of the members of the House of Re- 
presentatives have obtained leave of absence, 
and some have already returned home. This 
circumstance would seem to indicate the expec- 
tation of a protracted session of Congress. 

[WVat. Int. April 28. 


—_ 


MR. ELLERY. 


The venerable Mr. Ellery, the subject of the 
extract which we give below, was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, and 
upwards of ninety years old when he died. The 
writer of the letter is a gentleman of Rhode 
Island, of much distinction, who was intimately 
acquainted with the deceased. 


Extract of a letter, dated Newport, R. I, March 
14, 1820. 


“Old Mr. Ellery died like a philosopher. In 
truth, death in its common form, never came 


near him. His strength wasted gradually for 


the last year, until he had not enough left to 
draw in his breath, and so he ceased to breathe. 
The day on which he died, he got up as usual 
and dressed himself, took his old flag bottomed 
chair, without arms, in which he had sat for 
more than half a century, and was reading 
Tully’s Offices in the Latin without glasses, 


‘though the print was as fine as that of the 


smallest pocket Bible. Dr. W. stopped in on 
his way to the hospital, as he usually did; and 
on perceiving the old gentleman could scarcely 
raise his eyelids to look at him, took his hand, 
and found that his pulse was gone. After drink- 
ing a little wine and water, Dr. W. told him his 
pulse beat stronger. “ O yes, doctor, I have a 
charming pulse. But,” he continued, “it is 
idle to talk to me inthis way. [am going off the 
stage @ life, and it is a great blessing that I go 
free from sickness, pain and sorrow.” Some 
time after, his daughter, finding him become 
extremely weak, wished him to be put to bed, 
which he at first objected to, saying he felt no 
pain, and there was no occasion for his going to 
bed. Presently after, however, fearing he might 
possibly fall out of his chair, he told them they 
might set him upright in the bed, so that he 
could continue to read. They did so, and he 
continued reading Cicero very quietly for some 
time; presently they looked at him and found 
him dead, sitting in the same posture, with the 
book under his chin, asa man who becomes 
drowsy and goes to sleep.” [Wat. Gaz. 





At the April town meeting at Springfield, 
(Mass.) it was voted to request the selectmen to 


post up, according to law, the names of all common 
drunkards. 





A number of the mechanics who went from 
the northward to get employment at Savannah, 
remain there in a very destitute situation, some 
of them sick, and most of them without the 








means of getting home. Building materials were 
plenty and dull, owing to the great glut from the 
northward, 





The managers of the Schuylkill Navigation 
Company are making vigorous preparations to 
recommence operations. In addition to the 
very able engineer already employed, another 
has been engaged to superintend the lower sec. 
tion of the river, from this borough to the city 
of Philadelphia. The managers have abandoned 
the plan of giving the work out by contract, 
which will create a great saving to the compan 
and materially expedite the completion of this 
important undertaking. 


A proclamation of the king of Spain, dated 
Sth March, wherein he acknowledges the con- 
stitution of the Cortes, was brought to Havana 
by the ship Montserat, in 31 days from Corunna, 

We understand that the intention of the go- 
vernor to wait (as expressed in his note at the 
foot of the proclamation) for direct official or. 
ders, before he acted upon it, had caused much 
dissatisfaction at Havana, and that two regiments 
(Malaga and Catalonia) on Sunday evening, 16th 
inst. drew up in the public square, to compel 
him to accede to the mandate of the king. The 
governor, conceiving his life in danger, took 
the oath of obedience. They then obliged the 
Tarragona regiment, which had faveured the 
conduct of the governor, to come into the mea- 
sure. The civil officers of the government of 
Cuba were to have taken the oaths on Monday, 
the 17th. [ Charleston City Gaz. 


Extract to a Gentleman in Baltimore, dated 
Havana, 15th Apiil. 

“T have but a moment to inform you that the 
constitution has been announced this evening, 
as reinstated in the Spanish dominions. A ves- 
sel has arrived in 36 days from Algesiras. ~ This 
city is a scene of clamorous rejoicings. The 
populace took up the governor on their shoul- 
ders, when it was proclaimed this afternoon. 
Thus we are relieved from a state of anxious 
suspense.” 


er 


EUROPE. 


freland.—The disturbances in this unhappy 
country still continue. In several instances the 
sheriff and other officers of the civil power have 


been resisted by force, even when supported by , 


soldiers. The following is an extract froma 
London paper : 

“We regret to have to state, that outrages of 
a serious nature have taken place in the county 
of Galway, and in other districts in Ireland. 
They are perpetrated by persons calling them- 
selves Ribéonmen, who do not differ materially 
from the Thrashers, Whiteboys, &c, of whose de- 
predations that unhappy country has so often 
been the theatre, Fortunately there is no ground 
for the opinion, that political motives have any 
thing to do with these outrages. They spring 
entirely from the poverty and desperate circum- 
stances of the people, and from the intolerable 
vexations to which they are subjected—vexa- 
tions sufficient to drive a whole country to des 
pair,” 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


[¥rom the Boston Daily Advertiser.] 


Germany.—A great moral revolution among 
the inhabitants of the earth, appears to be hast- 
ening on. We had occasion lately to mention 
that wonderful event, the late revolution in 
Spain, achieved almost without bloodshed—a 
nation bornin a day! We have now to men- 
tion another most extraordinary transaction :— 
two despotic sovereigns emancipating their 
slaves, and proclaiming publicly, by a herald, 
« All men are born free.” Is not this the work 
of Hi, who holdeth the hearts of all men in 
his hands; who by a wise providence, orders 
all things aright, and who is hastening the time 
when wars shall cease ? 

Frankfort (Oder), Feb. 24, 

The grand duke of Mecklenberg, and the 
duke of Mecklenberg Strelitz, have proclaimed 
the suppression of personal servitude. The 6th 
of January the same benefit was granted to the 
peasants of the island of Oescel. The ceremony 
of emancipation was preceded by divine ser- 
vice; all the constituted authorities were joined 
to the deputies of the peasants. ‘The marshal 
of the province delivered a discourse, in which 
we remarked the following passage: “ Ali men 
are born free, the laws alone can restrain the 
use of their liberty, arbitrary power must dis- 
appear, and in future it will be no merit not to 
have been a tyrant.—This is the wish of Alex- 
ander (the grand duke), our well beloved so- 
vereign, this is demanded by the spirit of the 
age, that all powerful voice, which always makes 
itself heard. The day has arrived, when servi- 
tude is to be forever aboiished, and when the 
first rights of humanity are to be rendered to 
the men whose labour and sweat procure for us 
the first necessaries of life.” 

Augsburg, Feb. 20. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance and activity of 
the police, the attacks and wounding of women 
who appear alone in the streets in the evenings, 
still continue. As the perpetrator does not 
consider himself safe in the public streets, on 
account of the patroles set to watch him, he 
now begins to steal into houses, and there to 
gratify his wicked inclinations, by stabbing wo- 
men whom he finds alone. 


Naples, Jan. 28.—On the 25th inst. the crown 
prince of Denmark arrived at Mount Vesuvius, 
to observe near at hand the irruption of this 
volcano, which has now continued for some 
months. He was accompanied by sir Humphrey 
Davy and Mr. Montriulle, secretary to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. Some experiments made by 
sir H. Davy, show that the lava issuing from the 
volcano contains no coal, and that the ashes 
when thrown into water, inflame and form a 
Ixtle volcano. This and several other experi- 
ments, give reason to hope, that we may at 
least discover: something relative to the cause 
of these volcanoes, over which nature has 
atherto thrown a veil. 


——-— 


ASIA AND AFRICA. 

New British Settlements in Asia and Africa.— 
We learn from a correspondent in London, that 
since the years 1812, 1813, and 1814, lord Va- 
lentia has been commissioned by the English 


government, to examine the coasts of Melinda | 
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and Abyssinia, and have surveys made by engi- 
neers (while a draughtsman, Mr. Sein, is travel- 
ling through the interior of that country and of 
Nubia), in order to found new commercial esta- 
blishments on the remains of the Portuguese 
industry. All the anchoring places and en- 
trances are already fortified. By these means, 
the access to the Red Sea is closed as much as 
that to the gulf of Venice; and it is probable 
that no nation except the English will hence- 
forward venture to visit the seas near the island 
Socotora, of which they have already taken pos. 
session. The gulf of Persia is in the same situ- 
ation as the Red Sea; it is commanded by the 
English batteries; establishments have been 
formed upon islands lying on the north coast of 
that gulf. The English ship Favourite, captain 
Ashley Mande, surveyed the coasts of these 
islands in July, 1817; they were eight in num- 
ber, and this captain took possession of them 
in the name of his sovereign, on the pretext 
that they never had been marked in any chart 
engraved at London, though they were form- 
erly visited by the Portuguese. The islands 
have the following names :—Aff, Yarnin, Arze- 
nic, Almy Syr-bon-yass, Deluze and Cheraraon. 
They are situated on an immense bank of pearl 
oysters, which extends nearly two hundred 
miles from north to south. They were taken 
possession of to facilitate the pursuit of the We- 
chabite pirates; but they would be of import- 
ance if Persia should be obliged to give up the 
island of Bahrein to Russia. 





BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. 


We feel deep regret in announcing the death 
of this gentleman, whose honourable life termi- 
nated on Friday night between twelve and one 
o’clock, at his house in Newman street. He had 
reached the 82d year of his age, and till within 
the last few months, had enjoyed good health 
altogether, through the whole of his meritorious 
career. Of his genius and learning in the art of 
painting, it is needless to speak, as his innume- 
rable works are to be found not only in this 
country, but in most parts of the civilized world. - 
He was a native of America, but lefi that coun- 
try in early life, and of course before he could 
be imbued with those political principles which 
produced the revolution that separated the twe 
countries. Mr. West soon proceeded to Italy, 
where he studied the exceileicies of the old 
masters, and the remains of ancient Greek sculp- 
ture. After gathering all that could instruct his 
mind, and animate his genius, he produced those 
works which will render his name immortal in 
the annals of art. That ourlate excellent sove- 
reign had the fullest confidence in Mr. West’s 
rectitude and loyalty is evident by the warm and 
unceasing patronage with which he honoured 
him through life. Gratitude towards his royal 
patron was animated by sincere affection. Mr. 
West is amemorable, and, perhaps, an unparal- 
leled instance of great powers which did not 
expand themselves in the meridian of life, but 
burst forth at a period when the mind seeks 
repose and resigns all the cares of professional 
ambition. His works, within the last few years, 


were characterized by every quality that gives 





| excellence te the art, and were animated by all 
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the fire and vigour of youth. We had the plea- 
sure of knowing him many years, and have wit- 
nessed many proofs of the mildness of his dispo- 
sition, the suavity of his manners, his readiness 
to communicate instruction im his art, and his 
general promptitude to render kind offices, and 
to afford protection to unfriended genius. We 
may confidently say, that this sincere tribute to 
a gentleman of distinguished talents and worth, 
is the pure effusion of regret, and of esteem for 
his character and memory. 

[ Bell’s Weekly Mes. 


Extract of a Letter, dated Canton, December 2d, 
1819. 


The Congress frigate is here. Her arrival 
has excited the fear of the Chinese—they keep 
armed vesseis constantly watching her, and have 
more than once ordered captain Henley to de- 
part; he however hath not thought proper to 
obey, and they do not possess force sufficient 
to enforce their mandate. All intercourse with 
the natives is prohibited, and the only method 
of obtaining provision is through the agency of 
the American consul, Mr. Wiicocks. After 
purchasing, he is cbliged to have it conveyed 
in American vessels a distance of seventy miles 
from Canton, down to where the frigate is an- 
chored.” 








* 


Deaths in Philadelphia from the 22d to the 
29th—65. 


SE 


MARRIED. 


On the 27th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Ely, Mr. Washington 
Jackson, to Miss Anna Maria, daughter ot George B. Daw- 
son, esq. ali of this city. 

At Chainbersburgh, (Penn.) on the 20th ult. by the Rev. 
Dr. M*Knight, Dr. William J. Clarke, of Philadelphia, and 
late of the United States army, to Miss Sarah Chambers, of 
the former place. 

At Trenton, on the 27th, by the Rev. Mr, Sharp, Mr, Da- 
vid Witherup, to Miss Margaret Collins. 

DIED. 

At Brussels, on the 7th inst. his highness the duke of Aren- 
berg, at the age of 69 years and 7 months. He lost his sight 
by accident, at the age of 24 years, and was remarkable for 
the intelligence with which he repaired this loss by the aid 
of his other senses, 


IMiscellanp. 


EXTRACT. 











Common Sense. 


“ When a political writer (says a distin- 
suished philosopher) in order to expose 
the folly of those commercial regulations 
which aim at the encouragement of do- 
mestic industry by restraints on importa- 
tion, appeals to the maxims upon which 
men act in private life; when he remarks, 
that the tailor does not attempt to make 
his own shoes, but buys them of the shoe- 
maker; that the shoemaker does not at- 
tempt to make his own clothes, but em- 
ploys a tailor; and when he concludes, that 
what is prudence in the conduct of every 
private family, can scarcely be folly in that 











of a great kingdom; he may, undoubtediy 
be said, in one sense, to mdulge in theory; 
as he calls in question the utility of instj- 
tutions which appear, from the fact, to be 
not incompatibie with a certain degree of 
political prosperity. But, in another sense, 
and in a much more philosophical one, he 
may be said to oppose to the false theories 
of statesmen, the common sense of man- 
kind; and those maxims of expediency, of 
which every man may verify the truth by 
his own daily observation.” 





A Descriptive Account of the several Processes 
which are usually pursued in the Manufacture 
of the Article known in Commerce by the 
name of Tin Plate—By Samuel Parkes, F, 
L. S. &e. 


(Concluded from p. 282.) 


When the plates come out of the pickle, they 
are put into pure water, and scoured in it with 
hemp and sand, to remove any remaining oxide, 
or rust of iron that may be still attached to 
them, for wherever there is a particle of rust, 
or even dust upon them, there the tin will not 
fix; and they are then put into fresh water to 
be there preserved for the process of tinning, 
The design of putting the plates into pure water, 
after they come out of the sours, is to prevent 
their becoming again oxidated—for it has been 
found that after these operations they will ac- 
quire no rust, although they should be kept 12 
months immersed in water. 


It will be perceived that all these processes 
are nothing more than preparatory measures for 
the operation which is to succeed, viz. that of 
tinning. 

For this purpose an iron pot is nearly filled 
with a mixture of block and grain tin, in a melt- 
ed state; and a quantity of tallow or grease, 
sufficient, when melted, to cover the fluid me- 
tal to the thickness of four inches, is put to it. 
However, as some gentlemen may not be ac- 
quainted with the difference between dlock and 


grain tin, it may be remarked, before we pro- 


ceed, that the metal known in commerce by 
the name of block tin, is prepared either from 
the mineral called tin-stone, or the one known 
in Cornwall by the name of tn-pyrites, whilst 
the article called zrain tin is smelted from an ore 
which is found in grains called stream tin ore, 
under beds of alluvial soil, in low situations, 
whither in the course of ages, it has been wash- 
ed from the hills by a succession of torrents of 


rain. The former, which is produced in the - 


greatest abundance, is always contaminated with 
a portion of iron, sulphur, and other injurious 
substances, and is therefore only employed for 
common purposes—while the grain tin, which is 
nearly free from every impurity, and usually 
from twenty to thirty shillings per hundred 
weight dearer, is used in the process of dyeing, 
and in all other cases where pure tin is required. 
I am also desirous of remarking, that in my op!- 
nion it would be more profitable to the propri- 
etor of a tin-plate work, if he were to use graiz 
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un alone, or grain tin mixed with that kind 
which is known by the name of “ Refined Tin,” 
because these kinds not only contain less dross, 
but they melt, as I know by my own experience, 
intoa more fluid metal; and consequently, more 
would run off the plates in the operation of tin- 
ning, and less tin would be consumed. At pre- 
sent these manufacturers use the block and grain 
tin in equal proportions, 

When the tin-pot has been charged in the 
way above mentioned, the metal is heated from 
a fire-place underneath it, and by flues which 
go round the pot, until it is as hot as it can be 
made without actually inflaming the grease 
which swims upon its surface. The use of the 
grease is to preserve the tin from the action of 
the atmosphere, and consequently to prevent it 
from oxidating. By melting a littie tin or lead 
in an iron ladle, and, when the dross is skimmed 
off, putting a morsel of tallow upon the metallic 
fluid, the effect of the tallow in cleansing the 
face of the metal will be evident. The work- 
men also say, that it increases the affinity of the 
iron for the tin, or, as they express it, that it 
makes the iron plates take the tin better. 

It is curious that burnt grease, or any kind of 
empyreumatic fat, effects the purpose better 
than pure fresh tallow. 

Another pot, which is fixed by the side of the 
tin-pot, is filled with grease only; and in this 
the prepared plates are immersed, one by one, 
before they are treated with the tin; and when 
the pot is filled with them, they are suffered to 
remain in it so long as the superintendent thinks 
necessary. If they remain in the grease an hour, 
they are found to tin better than when a shorter 
time is allowed. 

From this pot they are removed, with the 
grease still adhering to them, into the pot just 
before spoken of, which contains the body of 
melted tin; and in this they are placed in a ver- 
tical position. Three hundred and thirty-eight, 
or three hundred and forty plates are usually 
put into this pot at once; and for the sake of 
their being thoroughly tinned, they usually re- 
main in it one hour and a half; but occasionally 
more time is required to complete this opera- 
tion. 

When the plates have lain a sufficient time 
immersed in the melted tin, they are taken out, 
and placed upon an iron grating, that the su- 
perfluous metal may drain from them; but, not- 
withstanding this precaution, when they be- 
come cold there is always more metal found 
adhering to them than is necessary; and this is 
taken off by a subsequent process called wash- 
tng. As this process is rather complicated, it 
will be necessary to describe it with some mi- 
nuteness. F 
_ In the first place, the wash-man prepares an 
iron pot which he nearly fills with the best grain 
tin in a melted state—another pot of clean melt- 
ed tallow, or lard free from salt—a third pot 
with nothing within it but a grating to receive 
the plates—and a fourth, called the listing-pot, 
with a little melted tin in it, about enough to 
cover the bottom to the depth of a quarter of 
an inch. The whole will however be better 
understood by referring to the following draw- 
ing, which exhibits the several vessels in the 
order in which they stand in the manufactory, 
ali supported by substantial brick-work. 
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The building in which the pots are fixed is 
called the Stow. The plates are worked from 
the right to the left of the stow, as will be evi- 
dent by attending to the uses of the separate 
pots. 

No. 1. Represents the tin-pot. 

2. The wash-pot with the parting with- 
in it. 

3. The grease-pot. 

4. The pan, containing a grating at the 
bottom.* 

_ §. The list-pot. 

The drawing represents the surface of the 
pots. The asterisks show the places where the 
workmen stand, and also mark those pots which 
have heated flues under them. No 4. has no fire 
under it. 

The parting in the wash-pot, No. 2, is a late 
improvement. The design of it is to keep the 
dross of the tin from lodging in that part of the 
vessel where the last dip is given to the plates. 
By using the common tin in the first process of 
tinning, much oxide, or dross, adheres to the 
surface of the plates, and this runs off in the 
wash-pot, and comes to the face of the new 
metal—but this parting enables the operator to 
prevent it from spreading over the whole sur- 
face of the pot. Were it not for this parting, 
the wash-man must skim the oxide off the fluid 
metal every time he puts plates into it. 

The pots, of which I have given a sketch, 
being all in a state of fitness, the wash-man com- 
mences his part of what remains of the busi- 
ness, by putting the plates which have under- 
gone the various operations hitherto described, 
into the vessel of grain-tin, called the wash-pot.f 
The heat of this large body of melted metal soon 
melts all the loose tin on the surface of these 
plates, and so deteriorates the quality of the 
whole mass, that it is usual, when sixty or se- 
venty boxes have been washed in the grain-tin, 
to take out the quantity of a block, say three 
hundred weight, and replenish the wash-pot 
with a fresh block of pure grain-tin. These 
vessels generally hold three blocks each, or 
about half a ton weight of metal. That which 
is taken out of the wash-pot when it is re- 





* This pan is designed for the reception of 
the plates as the boy takes them out of the 
grease-pot. It has no fire underneath it. 

+ None but grain-tin is ever put into this ves. 
sel, for the whole of the common tin which is 
consumed in such manufactorics, is used in the 

first process, yiz. that which is called tinning. 
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plenished with pure metal, is given to the tin- 
man to put into his pot. 

When the plates are taken out of the wash- 
pot, they are carefully brushed on each side with 
a brush of hemp of a peculiar kind, and made 
expressly for the purpose. As this part of the 
business requires considerable adroitness and 
expedition, it may be worth while to explain it 
a little more in detail. 

The wash-man first takes a few plates out of 
the wash-pot, dnd lays them together before 
him on the stow; he then takes one plate up 
with a pair of tongs, which he holds in his left 
hand, and with a brush held in his right hand 
brushes one side of the plate; he then turns it, 
and brushes the other side, and immediately 
dips it once more into the hot fluid metal in the 
wash-pot, and without letting it out of the tongs, 
instantly withdraws it again, and plunges it into 
the grease-pot (marked No. 3.) adjoining to the 
wash-pot from whence he had just taken it. 

A person who has not seen the operation, can 
form but a very inadequate idea of the adroit- 
ness with which this is performed—practice, 
however, gives the workman so much expedi- 
tion, that he is enabled to make good wages, 
although he obtains only threepence for the 
brushing and metallic washing of 225 plates. I 
am informed that an expert wash-man, if he 
makes the best of his time, will wash 25 boxes, 
consisting of 5625 plates in twelve hours; not- 
withstanding every plate must be brushed on 


both sides, and dipped twice into the pot of 


melted tin. 

Why the plates should be dipped fivice du- 
ring this part of their manufacture, may perhaps 
require some explanation. It must be recol- 
lected that they are brushed quite hot, and be- 
fore the tin is set; therefore, if they had not 
the Jast dip, the: marks of the brush would be 
visible. Moreover, the brush takes the greater 
part of the tin off them, so that if they were re- 
moved to the grease-pot without being redip- 
ped, the hot grease would take off what re- 
mained. 

The only use of the grease-pot is to take off 
any superfluous metal that may be upon the 
plates—but this is an operation that requires 
great attention, because, as the plate is im- 
mersed in the grease while the tin is in a melt- 
ing, or at least in a soft, state upon it, a part 
must run ctl, and the remainder become less 
and less while the plate continues in it; there- 
fore if these plates should ever be left in the 
melted tallow longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary, they will doubtless require to be dipped 
a third time in the tin. On the other hand, if 
the plates were to be finished without passing 
through the grease, they would retain too much 
of the tin, which would be a loss to the manu- 
facturer; and besides, the whole of the tin 
would appear to be in waves upon the iron. 

It is also equally necessary to attend to the 
temperature of the melted tallow, which must 
be colder or hotter in proportion as the plates 
are thicker or thinner; for if, when the tallow 
is of a proper temperature for a thin plate, a 
thick one was to be put into it, it would come 
out, not of the colour of tin, as it ought to be, 
but as yellow as gold. The reason of this is 
evident. The thick plate contains more heat 
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than a thin one, and consequently requires the 
tallow to be at a lower temperature. On the 
contrary, if a parcel of thin plates were to be 
worked in a pot of tallow which had been pre. 
pared for thick plates, such a pot would not be 
hot enough to effect the intended purpose. 


It is a common observation that in most of our 
manufactures, and in all chemical speculations, 
theory and practice are generally at variance— 
but there are few manufactures perhaps, where 
there are so many minutiz which would escape 
the notice of a casual observer, and yet that re- 
quire to be carefully attended to, in order to 
produce a good result, as in that which we have 
now been describing—and should the perusal 
of this paper occasion but one individual to 
pause, who was about to enter into a new con- 
cern with which he was only partially acquaint- 


_ ed, I shall have written to a good purpose. 


But to return to the process. When the 
plates are sufficiently brushed, they are again 
immersed, one by one, in the pot of melted 
tin, as has already been remarked, and imme- 


_ diately from this they are put into the pot of 
' tallow abovementioned. This pot has pins fixed 


within it, in such a manner as to prevent the 
plates from touching each other; and this part 
of the process is conducted in the following 
manner. 

When the wash-man has passed five of the 
plates through the melted tin, and from thence 
into the pot of tallow abovementioned, a boy 


_takes out one of them and puts it into the 


empty pot to cool, and the wash-man puts in 
the s:xth plate. The boy then takes out a se- 
cond plate, and lays it to cool likewise; when 
the man puts in his seventh, and so they go on 
in this regular manner, until the whole of the 
parcel is finished. 

In consequence of the plates being immersed 
in the melted tin in a vertical position, there is 
always, when they have become cold, a wire of 
tin on the lower edge of every plate, which is 
necessary to be removed, and this is done in 
the following manner. 

A boy, called the list-boy, takes the plates 
when they are cool enough to handie, and puts 
the lower edge of each, one by one, into the 
list-pot, which is the vessel that was before de- 


| scribed as containing a very small quantity of 
/ melted tin, and the same as that which I have 
_ marked No. 5. 


When the wire of tin is melted 
by this last immersion, the boy takes out the 
plate, and gives it a smart blow with a thin 


_ stick, which disengages the wire of superfluous 
metal, and this falling off, leaves only a faint 


stripe in the place where it was attached. This 
mark may be discovered on every tin plate 
which is exposed for sale—the workmen, in 
the manufactory of them, call it the /ist. 


Nothing now remains but to cleanse the plates 


| from the tallow. This is done by means of bran, 


and as they are cleansed they are put into strong’ 
wooden boxes, or boxes made of sheet-iron, made 
exactly to fit them; and this completes the 

whole businéss. Each box contains a determi- 

nate number of plates, and the following table 

will show the different sizes of tin plate which 

are made in Great Britain, and the marks by 

which each kind is known in commerce. 
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No, | Weight; Marks 
Names, Sizes. [ina jof each ut on 
Box| box, oxes. 
Inch 
Commen No. 1.]13} by 10}225)1/0} Ojcr 
Do. 2.1134 by 92 3}21icw 
Do. 3.12} by94 3) 16}cr1 
Cross No. 1.)133 by 10 Vl) Olxa 
Two Cross : - 1)1/21)xx1 
Three Cross 1. 1)/2)14|)xxxr 
Four Cross 1. 1}3| 7|xxxx1 
Common Doubles |163 123}100} |3)/21jcp 
Cross Doubles 1)9)14\xp 
Two Cross do. 1{l] 7ixxp 
Three Cross do. 1/2] Olxxxn 
Four Cross do. 1)2)}21|/xxxxp 
Com.small Doubles|15 by 11 }200}1|2) Ojcsp 
Cross do. do. 1)2!21\xsp 
Two Cross do. 1{3)14)xxsp 
Three do. do. <\JV| 7|Xxxsp 
Four do. do. 2!1] Olxxxxsp 
WastersCom.No.1.]133 by 10]225;)1}4| O| wer 
Do. Cross — 1.)153 by 10 1}1) Ojwx1 
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TARIFF BILL. 


This bill is next to the Missouri ques- 
tion, in the interest it excites and the con- 
sequences it involves. It is principally a 
tax on agriculture and commerce for the 
benefit of manufactures. Its source ts the 
committee of manufactures ; its avowed ob- 
ject, the protection of such manufactures 
as cannot protect themselves. It raises 
the duties on woollen manufactures from 
25 to 33 per cent.—on cotton do. not from 
India, 25 to $83—from India, to 40—on 
linen from 15 to 25—clothing ready made, 
30 to 40—silk manufactures from India, 
from 15 to 30—printed books from 15 to 
$5 !—(though thanks to Mr. Whitman, this 
odious tax on literature is reduced to 20) 
—iron castings, 75 te 150. Cotton is also 
raised from 3 to 6 cents per lb.—brown 
sugar $ to 4 cents—molasses 5 to 15 per 
cent.—salt 20 to 25. Some manufactures 
are raised double, some two-thirds, a half, 
and so on through the whole tariff by name; 
while the great staples of the soil, (cotton, 
hemp and sugar excepted) are not specifi- 
cally enumerated, but raised under favour 
of a sweeping clause from 15 to 20 per 
cent.; as tobacco, flour, corn, rice, lumber, 
&c. &c. In truth, neither the cotton, the 
sugar planter, nor any other agriculturist, 
asks for its protection. Itis the manufac- 
turer who calls upon Hercules. Ought he 
to be heard? In other words, ought an ad- 
ditional protection to be extended to our 
manufactures? 

’ As a general principle, we hold that in- 
dividuals are better judges of their own in- 


terest than the government. The govern- | 








load 


ment is at best made up of men, exposed 
to errors of theory, and the temptations 
of interest, and who have not had the op- 
portunity of studying my own interest as 
well as myself. Who then is the best 


judge of it? Do I not know most exactly 


what will sell the best, and therefore what 
it is for my interest to produce? Will not 
capital and labour naturally seek the most 
profitable employments? Does not the far- 
mer change his soil from wheat to tobacco, 
and vice versa, if he finds it to his advan- 
tage? Will not capital be diverted from 
agriculture to manufactures as soon as it 
is the interest of the proprietor? Is he not 
at least as eagle-eyed on this subject as 
the government? If he makes the most by 
his business, he carries it on; if not, he 
leaves it to seek some other. But the in- 
terest of the whole is made up of that of 
the parts. If each man is employed the 
best, so are the whole. ‘To force, or tempt 
capital, by bounties to pursue an employ- 
ment which it would not naturally seek, is 
to divert a portion of the national capital 
and labour into some less lucrative chan- 
nel. Bounties might almost work mira- 
cles. ‘They may cause oranges to bloom 
in Canada, and grapes in Lapland. But 
is it the interest of the people to raise them 
at such an expense? True, we do meet 
with exceptions to this general principle. 
Individuals may sometimes mistake their 
interest; and government might sometimes 
have directed them better; but as a gene- 
ral rule, we hold it that individuals are 
better acquainted with their own interests 
than their officers. They pay dear enough 
too for their mistakes, and they fly from 
them. If they buy or import too much, 
they buy or import less hereafter. 
Agriculture was naturally the first, and 
is yet the most active business in this 
country. Land was cheap—labour and 
capital deficient. There was less of these 
two last than was sufficient to produce all 
the articles that were wanted. They natu- 


| rally seized hold of that fund which would 


enable them to do the most work in the 
same time. The land was that fund. It 
was furnished to our hands at a small price. 
It is a spesies of labour-saving machine ;* 
for the vegetative powers of nature work 
for us while we are asleep, and assist the 
productive powers of our own labour. 
Other labour-saving machines cost much 
capital and labour to erect them. This 
was furnished to our hands ready made, 





* “A farm is a real manufactory.” 
p. 29 
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and at a comparatively low price. “To 
the labour of the husbandman (says Mr. 
Jefferson) vast addition is made by the 
spontaneous energies of the earth on which 
it is employed. For one grain of wheat 
committed to the earth, she renders 20, 30, 
and even 50 fold. Whereas the labour of 
the manufacturer falls in most instances 
vastly below this profit. Pounds of flax 
in his hands vield but pennyweights of 
lace.” Most of the products of our soil 
too are not only profitable to us, because 
the soil is cheap; but some of them are 
“precious products,” almest wnique—of 
which there is not land enough to furnish 
a complete supply, such as tobacco and 
eotton. 

M. Tracy has, in fact, sketched the situ- 
ation of the United States. “So long as 
agriculture offered such great advantages, 
all men unemployed, or not profitably 
enough employed to their liking, have turn- 
ed themselves to that—they have only 
thought of extracting productions from the 
earth, and exporting them. Observe that 
without a facility of exportation, the pro- 
eress of agriculture would have been much 
less rapid, but with this circumstance it has 
employed all hands. Wages excessively 
high have scarely been able to determine 
a sufficient number of individuals to remain 
attached to the profession of the other arts 
the most necessary. But for all those 
things, the manufacture of which has not 
been indispensable within the country it- 
self in which they are consumed, it has been 
more economical to draw them, even from 
a great distance, and they have not failed 
to do it.” 

Manufactures however must gradually 
flourish. As soon as the profit of manu- 
facturing becomes nearly equal to that of 
agriculture, capital will take that direc- 
tion. When we can make less by export- 
ing the products of the soil than by work- 
ing them up, we shall exchange cultivation 
for fabrication. This will be, when our 
raw produce, sent abroad, will bring back 
to our own doors less of any foreign manu- 
facture, after paying the various expenses 
and charges of transportation, ‘han it will 
cost us to fabricate it at homes Those of 
most bulk, and which require les machinery 
and skill, flourish first. Those of the se- 
cond degree, come next; aad so on in suc- 
cession, until the market is filled with our 
raw products, capital becomes more abun- 
dant, wages become lower, in proportion to 
other manufacturing countries, the means 
of purchasing machines and skill multiply 
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of course;* one manufacture after another 
then begins to dawn upon us. - Until this 
state of things arrives, it is in the general 
cheaper to buy abroad than manufacture 
at home. If in certain sections of our coun. 
try, population and capital have already 
advanced to this point, they will seek em- 
ployment in the mechanic arts. Why 
say, they deserve the fostering care of the 
government; when in fact they do not re- 
quire it? 

But, it is contended, that manufactures 
are a most profitable employment; that 
“we have exchanged the most valuable 
productions of nature, in the rudest state 
with the least possible degree of labour; 
and received in return every species of 
merchandise in its most finished form, of 
which labour constituted two-thirds, three- 
fourths, and four-fifths of the value. This 
more particularly applies to cotton, which 
we have shipped at an average of about 25 
cts. per lb. except sea-island, and received 
back at an advance about five fold: thus 
enabling foreign natiuns to pay for the 
whole crop with one-fifth part of it, and 
wantonly throwing away the remaining 
four-fifths.”t Strange! how much genius 
is led away by this popular argument. If 
a nation abounding in labour gives us a 
handsome proportion of it in exchange for 
the rudest articles, that cost us very little 
labour, ought we to complain? Each of us, 
in fact, exchanges that which the other 
wants—we give her the raw materials, 
which she wants, and she gives us the ma- 
nufacturing labour and capital, which we 
want. Her manufacturers do not clear four- 
fifths of the cotton. ‘They have to lay out 
a great deal of expense about it, compara- 
tively, after they have bought it—and the 
additional price which they get for one-fifth 
of the lb. when wrought up into cloth, is 
only in proportion to this extraordinary 
expense; it but repays the wages it has 
cost them with the profit on the machinery 
and all their advances. We find another 
branch of this same argument in the ad- 
dress of the Philadelphia Society No. 11. 
They attempt to prove that 100,000 per- 
sons would produce 85,000,000 Ibs. cottons, 
which at 13 cents, is $11,050,000—where- 
as the same number of hands, with power 
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* « G. B. possesses excellent machinery, skil- 
ful workmen, and wages, comparatively, low; 
her merchants possessed of immense capitals, 
and give most liberal credits.” Oneida Memo- 
rial. | 

t P. 193, of Mr. Carey’s very ingenious new 
Olive Branch. 
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jooms and other machinery, would annually 
clear, after paying for the raw material 
80,000,000 by the cotton manufacturer. 
This calculation is said to be made upon 
the basis of an extensive cotton factory 
near Boston, where the machinery has been 
brought to the last degree of perfection. 
But not a word is said of all the expenses, 
the raw material excepted ; and the arti- 
cle is assumed to command in tlie market 
25 cents per yard. Grant it however, to 
be all true, what a felo de se argument this 
is? Why is not the country filled with 
manufactories? If the business be so profi- 
table, whence these complaints we have 
heard? With what face can the manufac- 
turer beseech protection from the govern- 
ment? It is believed indeed the Boston 
manufacturers are making money, and 
most of them have modesty enough to be 
silent. 

But, it is urged, that they will assist 
agriculture; furnishing her with a full and 
steady market for her products. Who be- 
lieves the fact? What proportion will they 
take? ‘Say of cotton a handsome portion; 
but where is the great benefit, to the cotton 
planter? Great Britain will buy less, be- 
cause she will sell less cloth; and what 
great difference is it to them, whether the 
consumer is here or there? If in the one 
case they pay less freight, in the other they 
receive a lower price frei the competition 
being more confined to home consumers, 
who have a certain monopoly of the home 
market for cotton cloths? But put cotton 
aside, what proportion of our surplus flour, 
tobacco, rice, lamber, would be consumed 
athome? The great mass of our consumers 
would still be abroad; and it remains to be 
seen how far the jealous policy of other 
states would restrain the consumption and 
of course production of our articles, in re- 
taliation of the prohibitory duties we levy 
upon theirs. If indeed the home market 
were to be more steady, we pay dear 
enough for it, in the bounty which we ad- 
vance towards the protection of manufac- 
tures. 

It is said further, that our present em- 
barrassments are to be attributed to the 
want of this protection; that at the close 
of the revolutionary war, our citizens rush- 
ed into debt for foreign goods; and so also 
at the end of the late war; which high 
duties would have prevented. But whatsays 
the year 1815? Our imports then amounted 
to 118 millions, though the double duties 
were not repealed till June, 1816. ‘These 
were 10, 15, 30 per cent. more than the 
present. What duties are sufficient? At 
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the end of the war a general spirit of spe- 
culation seized on us. Every man seemed 
to have the world in a sling—all classes 
over-dealt, pushed on hy the fatal syren of 
paper money which would have sung us to 
our ruin. Would manufacturers alone have 
escaped the temptation, if they had dared 
to indulge it? But why confine ourselves 
to the distresses of our manufacturers? Mr. 
Carey is himself frank enough to confess 
that a general distress now overspreads the 
land; that Congress by no tariff could 
have prevented the “diminution of our 
commerce, and the depreciation of the 
prices of our staples generally; cotton 
(and that alone is named as) an exception.” 
We admit, the manufacturers have suffer- 
ed; but it only shows us how cautious a 
government should be in stimulating any 
particular interest. These men too had a 
claim to relief; and it was hoped the pre- 
sent tariff would administer it. To them 
we owe that itis so large as it is. 

But, if they have suffered for want of 


| protection, how much more might not the 


nation have suffered by absolute direction 
of its employments? Suppose at the end 
of the first war, government had pretended 
by a very high tariff to direct the energies 
of the nation, what service would they have 
done us? “For nearly thirty years (says 
Mr. C.) the farmers and planters of this 
country enjoyed a high degree of prospe- 
rity. The history of the world affords few, 
if any, instances of such a long continued 
scene of prosperity as they enjoyed.” 
What a memorable confession! and it is 
true. Our farmers are, as it were, the na- 
tion itself. They constitute, (according to 
Mr. C.) at least ten-sixteenths of it. And 
how have they thriven? What nation has 
made more rapid strides to population and 
riches? And how? By letting us mostly 
alone; not bending or distorting the gristle 
of American greatness, while it “hardened 
into the bone of manhood.” We are now 
indeed distressed; but who has escaped? 
Has England, with all her boasted protec- 
tions, bounties, and hosts of restrictions? 
What say the manufacturers of Birming- 
ham, Manchester and Leeds? The first 
blow indeed generally falls upon the ma- 
nufacturers. A farmer may make out to 
live, while the others starve. At this very 
moment “ the valley of Deville, known by 
its numerous manufactories, called the 
Manchester of France,” is “plunged into 
misery and anguish,” because (say the pe- 
titioners) “the charter is threatened with 
change!” 

On general principles, therefore, we 
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would say with Dr. Franklin’s “wise old 
merchant of France,” Laissez nous faire, 
“Let us alone.” Pas trop gouvernez, 
“ Don’t govern too much,” gentlemen, “ the 
people are shrewd, intelligent, industrious, 
and enterprising to a high degree.”* Let 
them “manage their own affairs in their 
own way.” ‘They have imported too much 
—the error is already correctine, Our 
importations have diminished ; our exhaust- 
ed treasury already exhibits “the aching 
void.” Our raw produce has fallen; if this 
state of things continue, manufactures 
must raise themselves. If we cannot buy 
abroad what we want, we must make it at 
home. Our farmers must turn a portion of 
their labour to the manufacture of house- 
hold stuffs. Both wages, and profit being 
lower, manufactories of certain sizes will 
be encouraged to rise. If of themselves, is 
this the precise time for government to en- 
courage them? Some of them already are 
well compensated. Many of their cotton 
cloths have driven the gurrahs of India 
and coarser fabrics of Germany and Ire- 
Jand from the market. Duty higher the 
cloths of these countries, you may assist 
the home manufacturer, but will you ease 
the national distress? You make us pay 
higher for the goods we want—evcry bale, 
every yard of those goods, rises immediate- 
ly beyond the duty—cottons, woollens, &c. 
more than one-third. Beshrew me, but the 
home manufacturer takes the lesson and 
screws his articles also up to the sticking 
price. What relief is this to the consumer, 
who does not fabricate his own stuffs 
[Richmond Enquirer. 
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FROM TNE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER, 


Authentic Narrative of an Interesting | 


Tour. 


On a fine morning in the early part of 
August, 1802, we started, on foot, from 
Berne, attended by two servants, (carrying 
a change of linen and some cold provision,) 
on our long projected tour through Swit- 
zerland. After having ascended the lake 
of Thune, we proceeded to the valley of 
Grindelwald, where we viewed the stupen- 
dous cataract called the Staubbach; visited 
the two glaciers and the famous field of ice, 
and then crossed mount Sheidegg, having 
the whole chain of the Bernese Alps, with- 
in a few yards, on our right. Having, after 
five hours walk, gained the summit of the 
mountain, where we took refreshments, we 





* New Olive Braneh p, 23. 











TOUR TO THE ALPS. 


quickly pursued our journey, and reached, 
about sunset, Meyringen, the chief town of 
the valley of Ober Hasly. This beautiful 
and fruitful valley, through which the river 
Aar flows in continual windings, is well 
worth the attention of the traveller. The 
ruins of many ancient castles, and the 
waterfalls with which its sides are deco- 
rated, produce a highly picturesque scene. 
Leaving this abode of a happy, because 
contented people, we made no stay until 
we got to Luzerne. From this we made 
excursions upon Mount Pilate and Riggi- 
berg. ‘The prospect from the latter is, per- 
haps, as extensive and grand as the human 
imagination can form an idea of; but the 
climbing up on the summit of Mount Pilate, 
does not reward you for the danger of 
breaking your neck. Not to leave any thing 
worth seeing behind us, we sailed all round 
the lake of Luzerne, the borders of which 
inspire you more with awe than with de- 
light. Its shores witnessed the downfal 
of tyranny and the dawning of liberty, 
With indescribable emotion did we visit 
the Gruttly, where Tell and his associates 
swore to deliver their country from the 
Austrian yoke; the narrow pass of Kuss- 
nacht, where Gesler fell, and the chape! on 
the rock, from which ‘Tell pushed back the 
boai, and thereby secured Swiss liberty. 

From Kussnacht we proceeded to Stantz, 
where we engaged guides. The country 
separating the canton of Underwalden 
from that of Uri is almost impassable, on 
account of its alps and extensive forests, 
and, without guides, travellers risk falling 
into chasms, or losing their way. 

After one and a half days of laborious 
walking, we arrived in full view of the 
Devil’s mountain, from which we saw de- 
scend a lawine, or avalanche,* which burst 
at about half a mile from the spot where 
we stood; its course was preceded by a 
very strong wind, as cold as ice, which 
however ceased the moment it had burst. 
This mountain, from its shape and its stu- 
pendous height, inspiring you with dread 
and horror, well deserves the name it bears. 
Yet notwithstanding this, at hardly half a 
league from it, there is seated, in a delight- 
ful vale, sheltered from the lawines by 
thick rows of pines, a monastery of Ursu- 
lines, where we were perfectly well re- 
ceived, and accommodated with good beds. 

Next morning, very early, we set out. 
Our guides had, at the convent, provided 





* A snow ball, formed by rolling from tops of 
mountains and sometimes large enough to over- 
whelm whole villages. 
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ihemselves with cords, and something re- 
sembling the seats of old fashioned chairs, 
through which four holes were bored. After 
ascending for nearly three hours, during 
which time the atmosphere had gradually 
become very cold, we reached the foot of 
Wengeren Alp, having the shape of a steep 





roof, and covered with snow and ice. After 
incredible labour and trouble we arrived at 
its summit, where the cold was piercing, 
and from which we beheld a verdant vale, 
as if lying beneath our feet, but the access 
to which seemed almost impossible. Our 
euides now began to fasten to our seats 
the boards they had carried with them, and 
provided with long staffs, to which were 
fastened strong iron spikes, they put them- 
selves, each one, on our right and left, and 
(the mountain on that side forming a ravine) 
siving us a start, we went with such velo- 
city down the declivity, that we never 
knew we had arrived at the bottom, until 
after having had several tumbles, we found 
ourselves On our noses on a fine green car- 
pet woven by nature. None of us received 
ihe least injury, but one, whose board hav- 
ing given way, he arrived at the bottom in 
rather a pitiable though ludicrous plight. 
After having a little recovered from this 
strange mode of travelling, we proceeded 
to some hamlets at the farther extremity 
of the valley. Their inhabitants at first re- 
ceived us with shyness, but hearing us ad- 
dress them in their native patois, they im- 
mediately assumed a cheerful and friendly 
behaviour, and bid us welcome to their huts; 
where they received us with the most cor- 
dial hospitality. They informed us, that, 
for 6 or 7 years previously, they had not 
seen a strange human face; that they lived 
secluded, but happy among themselves, and 
that their small valley furnished them with 
all the necessaries of life. True enough, 
these were simple, and their wants mode- 
rate; milk, butter, cheese, and potatoes, 
were ‘heir daily food—their clothing was 
furnished by a herd of sheep. 


from thence to Genoa, 30 leagues; from 
thence to Turin 18, from Turin (over 
mount Cenis,) 46 to Geneva, and from Ge- 
neva 28 to Berne. In all 222 leagues. 

Washington City, Feb. 14, 1820. 

Refusal to be sacrificed!—The follow- 

ing 1s an extract from the journal of a 
Baptist missionary at Benares :— 
“ August 27, I addressed the word to a 
crowd of people at Pruhald-ghat, where a 
woman was to be burned alive with the 
corpse of her husband.. At the close of 
the discourse, a Brahmin said, ‘ Your 
scriptures are quite contrary to ours, there- 
fore I hope you will not speak much. The 
corpse and the woman were taken to 
Brumhaghat, where they intended to burn 
them together. After they had performed 
their superstitious ceremonies, they placed 
the woman on the pile with the corpse, and 
set fire to the wood. As soon as the flames 
touched her, she jumped off the pile, and 
fell into the water. Immediately the Brah 
mins seized her, in order to put ber again 
into the flames; she exclaimed, ‘Do not 
murder me; I don’t wish to be burned.’ 
The Company’s officers being present, she 
was brought home safely.” 

Boston Gazette—On the 2ist Decem- 
ber last, it was just a century since the 
paper bearing this title was printed in Bos- 
ton, by J. Franklin, uncle to the justly 
venerated Benjamin Franklin, who was at 
the time an apprentice to hisuncle. A 
paper called the “ Boston News Letter,” 
was printed, say April 24, 1704, by B. 
Greene, and this was the first newspaper 
printed in America. Shortly after the 
Gazette was printed it was delivered over 
to S. Keeland, and J. Franklin established 
another paper, called the “Courant,” in 
the conducting of which he was greatly 
assisted by Benjamin, who some time af- 
| terwards removed to Philadelphia. 














On leaving these good and honest people 
next morning, we could hardly press on 
them a small remuneration, and we wished 
for their happiness and peace sake, that 
their huts might not oftener be frequented 
by travellers. 

From Altdorf, we crossed mount St. Go- 
thard, and returned home by the way of 
Milan, Genoa, Turin, and Geneva, having 
performed a pedestrian tour of about 222 
leagues, in less than 7 weeks, viz: From 
Berne to Milan, over mount St. Gothard 
SO leagues, say one hundred on account of 


| _ 

Lord Byron has just sent over two re- 
maining cantos of Don Juan, which are-to 
be published immediately. They are said 
to possess more peculiar and striking in- 
stances of the extraordinary geuius of the 
noble author than either of the parts which 
are already before the public. 

Lord Byron it is asserted in a French 
paper, is also writing a poem on the late 
events at Parga. 
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LEVI LINCOLN. 
The decease of the Hon. Levi Lincoln 





frequent deviations from the straight road; 
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has added another name to the catalogue 
of eminent men, who, in the lapse of a few 
months, have been committed to the grave, 
leaving behind them characters which their 
countrymen will delight to honour, and 
examples which they will be proud to imi- 
tate. The stroke of death has fallen upon 
many of the most valuable members of the 
community; and has been repeated in quick 
succession, in some instances almost simul- 
taneously, in every section of the country. 
Most of the states in the union have re- 
cently been deprived of distinguished citi- 
zens, who had sustained important trusts, 
and possessed commanding infiuence in 
society. It is but yesterday, as it were, 
that we recorded the death of a former 
chief magistrate of Massachusetts; and we 
have already to deplore the loss of a pa- 
triot, who once discharged the duties of 
the same office, and who was the contem- 
porary and early companion of the late 
governor Strong. 

Levi Lincoln was born in Hingham, in 
the county of Plymouth, May 15, 1749. 
He was the son of Enoch Lincoln, and 
descended from a respectable family of 
that place. ‘The choice of his father, 
and perhaps his own early inclinations, 
had designed him for a mechanical employ- 
ment; and many years were occupied in 
manual labour, which he would have de- 
voted to the cultivation of his intellectual 
faculties, had it been his intention to enter 
one of the learned professions. But he 
was destined to move in a more enlarged 
sphere. ‘The active powers of his mind 
burst from the restraint imposed upon 
them, and demanded a wider field of exer- 
cise. Eager for knowledge, nobly ambi- 
tious of distinction, conscious that the 
energies of his soul were capable of grasp- 
ing the prize to which he aspired, he boldly 
pushed forward into the paths of science, 
where as yet all was darkness before him, 
and surmounting every obstacle almost 
with unassisted strength, he advanced ra- 
pidly to the goai he had in view, leaving 
far behind many who had started years 
before, with better advantages and brighter 
prospects. Having qualified himself for 
admission into college, he entered Har- 
vard University, where he applied himself 
with unremitting assiduity to his studies, 
and graduated in 1772, with the reputation 
of a genius and scholar. Choosing law 


as the profession then most likely to con- 
duct him to eminence, as well as to gratify 
his desire for learning, he entered the 
office of Mr. Farnum, of Newburyport, 
with whom he remained one year, and 








LEVI LINCOLN. 


afterwards placed himself under the in. 
struction of major Howley, of Northamp- 
ton, one of the most celebrated counsellors 
of that day. In 1775, he established him- 
self in the practice of law in Worcester, 
under circumstances peculiarly propitious, 
There were but few lawyers in the county, 
and most of them had espoused the part of 
the British government in the contest which 
had commenced between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies. Mr. Lincoln was 
an ardent friend to liberty, and exerted 
himself strenuously to secure the indepen- 
dence of his country. This brought him 
at once into popular favour, he was almost 
the only advocate on whom the people 
could rely, and from the necessity of the 
case he was admitted into the highest 
court of judicature, without passing the 
customary term of probation. He was in- 
troduced immediately into extensive prac- 
tice, and thus had an opportunity, not only 
of displaying the talents with which he 
was endowed by nature, but of discovering 
an erudition, the fruit of indefatigable re- 
search, which would have honoured more 
mature age. From the time he commenced 
practice till the time he finally retired 
from business, a period of 29 years, he was 
confessedly the head of the bar in this 
county. The state of the country, when 
he entered into public life, called for the 
assistance of all the talents which it was 
possible to command. ‘The services of 
Mr. Lincoln were thought indispensable, 
and they were cheerfully rendered. He 
was one of the committee of safety for the 
town of Worcester, and in that arduous 
and responsible situation he laboured with 
great efficiency, uniting moderation and 
prudence with energy and determination. 
He was subsequently appointed the agent 
of the government within the county of 
Worcester for prosecuting their claims 
against the estates of absentees; and was 
also one of the commissioners to expedite 
the payment of the continental tax. Such 
confidence was reposed in his abilities and 
legal qualifications, that in January, 1777, 
he was appointed judge of probate for 


Worcester county, when under 28 years _ 


of age, and in little more than a year after 
he had been admitted to practice. This 
office he held till 1781, when he resigned 
it, finding that it interfered with his pro- 
fessional business. He also held the office 
of clerk of the county, from Dec. 1779, 
to Sept. 1776, having consented te accept 
the place only until some suitable person 
could be permanently appointed. In Feb. 
1781, he was chosen by the general court 
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one of the representatives of this state 
in the congress of the United States, but 
declined this high honour for the same 
reason that prevented his continuing in 
the office of judge. He was a member of 
the convention which formed our state 
constitution. In 1783, he received from 
the supreme court of this commonwealth 
the honourable appointment of barrister 
atlaw. It is said that he, and the late 
judge Sprague, were the only gentlemen 
in the county of Worcester upon whom 
ihis title has been conferred. And very 
few individuals in the state ever received 
a sinilar distinction. The title has now 
become almost extinct, and was never be- 
stowed after a few years from the date of 
Mr. Lincoln’s appointment; owing, it 1s 
said, to the imposition of a tax upon those 
who were admitted to this degree, which 
the members of the legal profession resist- 
ed, by a mutal agreement not to accept 
the honour. 

At the election in 1800 of a representa- 
tive in Congress for two years, from the 
fourth of March 1801, he reluctantly suf- 
fered himsetf to be nominated as a candi- 
date; and, although his politics were known 
to be decidedly opposite to those of a large 
majority of the electors, such was the esti- 
mation in which he was held, by those who 
were best acquainted with him, that he 
was elected by a great majority; and ina 
few weeks afterwards was also chosen to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the re- 
signation of the Hon. Dwight Foster in the 
then existing Congress. He occupied his 
seat in the national legislature but a few 
weeks, before he was selected by president 
Jefferson to form one of his cabinet, at the 
first organization of the government under 
the new order of things. On the fifth March, 
1801, he was appointed attorney general of 
the United States, and continued in that 
office till Dec. 1804—acquitting himself 
with his usual ability, and to the perfect 
satisfaction of the administration. His re- 
signation of the attorney general’s office 
was caused by his anxiety again to be in 
the bosom of his family, to whom he was 
bound by ties of the most ardent affection. 

In 1806, judge Lincoln was prevailed 
upon by the importunity of his republican 
_democratic | friends, to take a seat in the 
executive council of Massachusetts. In 
1807, he was elected lieutenant governor ; 
and was again elected in 1808, in which 
year governor Sullivan died, and the 
powers and duties of the chief magistracy 
devolved on the lieutenant governor, who 
exercised them, until the election of 1809, 








when he was nominated for the gubernato- 
rial chair; but political excitement being 
high, and federal politics having gained the 
ascendency, his opponent was elected by a 
small majority; and when, afterwards, in 
1810, he might have been chosen, he would 
not suffer his repose again to be disturbed 
by becoming a candidate. In 1811, a va- 
cancy having occurred on the bench of the 
United States supreme court by the death 
of judge Cushing, president Madison, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, ap- 
pointed him to that distinguished post, thus 
unequivocally manifesting the respect in 
which his learning and ability were holden 
by those who had formerly been associated 
with him in the important concerns of the 
government. Judge Lincoln, however, re- 
spectfully, but positively, declined the ap- 
pointment; assigning as his reasons, his re- 
luctance to quit his beloved family, the in- 
firm state of his health, and his almost 
total loss of vision. He had determined 
never again to go out into the bustle of 
society, and he adhered to his resolution. 
The only instance in which he seemed to 
depart from it, was in accepting the presi- 
dency of the Agricultural Society of the 
county of Worcester, to which he was 
elected in 1818, and again in 1819. But 
the duties of this station seldom called him 
from retirement, and such was his solici- 
tude for the interests of agriculture and 
manufactures, which he considered as inse- 
parably connected with the prosperity of 
the nation, that he could not bring himself 
to refuse the aid of his influence and ex- 
ample in promoting their success. 

We have thus recapitulated the most 
prominent events in the public life of the 
late Levi Lincoln. For the great good 
which he did to his country, he was re- 
warded by the highest esteem of his fellow 
citizens while he lived; and his memory 
will long be honoured by them now that 
his earthly career is closed. In the grate- 
ful recollections of his character and ser- 
vices, party distinctions are forgotten. His 
political opponents acknowledge the pu- 
rity of his motives and readily join in the 
tribute due to his worth. 
{democratic ] party will long remember 
him as a powerful auxiliary. The cele- 
brated numbers of the “Farmer,” which 
appeared in 1800 and 1801, were circulated 
and read with avidity throughout the union, 
and contributed much towards completing 
the revolution in public sentiment, which 
had then commenced. Judge Lincoln was 
not only illustrious as a statesman and a 
lawyer, but exemplary in all the relations 
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of social and domestic life. In his profes- 
sion and practice, he manifested a sacred 
regard to the great duties of morality. He 
has left to his family and friends a legacy 
which they will prize more than the inhe- 
ritance of his wealth—the lasting treasure 
of a good name. | Vational gis. 





In excellent French cement, for all kinds 
of out-door painting. 


Take as much lime as is usual in making 
a half bushel of whitewash, and let it ‘be 
mixed in a half bushel, or pail, nearly full 
of water; in this, put two pounds and a 
half of brown sugar, and three ounces of 
salt, mix them well together, and the ce- 
ment is completed. . 

A little lamp black, yellow ochre or 
other colouring commodity, may be intro- 
duced to change the colour of the cement 
to please the fancy of those who use it. 
The above cement has been used with 
great success in France, and in this coun- 
try, and is particularly recommended as a 
protection against fire. It becomes very 
hard and glossy, and is said to be more 
durable than the best kind of paint. 

[ Petersburgh Intel. 





A London paper, speaking of the crowds 
whom curiosity had drawn to view the sta- 
ble and loft, where the conspirators had 
been arrested, and for which sight, a trifling 
fee was demanded, relates the following 
occurrence which took place in London, 
at the time Margaret Nicholson attempted 
to assassinate the late king George HI. 

“A fellow in London advertised to ex- 
hibit for sixpence the knife with which the 
king had been stabbed. The knife had 
many visiters, and many sixpences were 
received. Another man, jealous of his 
neighbour’s well doing, advertised that he 
would show the fork belonging to the knife, 
with which Margaret Nicholson had stab- 
bed the king—price one penny.” 








Poetry, 


LINES 





Anticipated from one of the Pupils, to a female vi- 
siter, who shed a tear at the Deaf and Duind 
School in this city. 


Will not relieving utterance come ? 
For language must I vainly seek ? 

Oh! some kind angel help the Dumb, 
And aid my lab’ring tongue to speak ; 











FRENCH CEMENT—LINES BY WALTER SCOTT. 


My heart can feel! Stranger; and here 
I’ve treasured up thy soothing tear. 


I saw—for Mercy left me sight ; 

Oh! were my eye-balls wrapt in night, 
Then life had been too darkly drear, 
Still to detain the dumb boy here ;— 


I saw thy bosom heave the sigh, 

When, fixed on me, thy pitying eye 
In mute attention gazed; 

Lost in an interest deep and pure, 

To those around that eye no more 
With speaking look was rais’d. 


I saw the tear’s unconscious swell, 
I mark’d thy blushes as it fell, 

Lest some intruding eye should sce 
Thy bosom’s sensibility. 


Lady! for thee I have no name, 
Yet should we now for ever part, 
Oblivion’s dark and wasteful stream 
Shall ne’er efface thee from my heart. 





THE FORAY. 
BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 
? 
The last of the steers on our board has been 
spread, 


| And the last flask of wine in our goblets is red; 


Up! up! my brave kinsmen! belt swords and 
begone! 

There are dangers to share, and there’s spoil to 
be won. 


The eyes that so lately mix’d glances with ours, 
For a space must be dim, as they gaze from the 


towers, 

And strive to distinguish, thro’ tempest and 
gloom, 

The prance of the steed, and the loss of the 
plume. 


The rain is descending, the wind rises loud ; 

And the moon her red beacon has veil’d with a 
cloud. 

’Tisthe better, my mates; for the warder’s dull 
eye, | 


Shall in confidence slumber, nor dream we are 
nigh. 


Our steeds are impatient! I hear my blithe 


Grey! 

There is life in his hoof-clang, and hope in his 
neigh ; : 

Like the flash of a meteor, the glance of his 
mane 

Shall marshal your march thro’ the darkness 
and rain. 

The draw-bridge has dropp’d, and the bugle 
has blown; . 

One pledge is to quaff yet—then mount and 
begone! 


To their honour and peace, that shall rest with 
the slain ; ‘ 
To their health and their glee, that see Jevo1 


again ! 
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